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In this issue: 


= Canada Officially Commits to a No-Code License 
- Update on UPS Proposal for 220 MHz 


HamNet thanks Fred Maia, W5YI, for permission to excerpt this 
Electronic Edition of his W5YI Report. The full ten-page biweekly 
newsletter is available by mail for $21 per year from Fred at Dept. 
C, PO Box 10101, Dallas, TX 75207. Samples available for a 2 stamp 
large SASE. 


W5YI has developed a complete Novice Package that enables an Amateur Radio 
operator candidate to learn everything necessary to obtain a ham ticket 


without formal classroom training. Kit contains 3 manuals, 2 code tapes, 
telegraph key, tone oscillator, battery...and more! Satisfaction guaranteed 
ox your money back! Same Day Shipping! Price: $21.95+$2.40 postage. W5YI- 
VEC, PO Box 10101-N, Dallas, TX 75207. 


Do you have Amateur Radio news to contribute to The W5YI Report? If so, 
please call (817) 461-6443 and leave a message on Fred's recorder! 


o Canada Officially Commits to a No-Code License 


The Canadian Department of Communications (DOC) has officially announced that 
it is committed to entry level no-code Amateur Radio. The Canadian 
government's position was made known to the public during a combined DOC- 
Amateur Radio industry meeting held February 20th. 


The DOC is the regulatory agency overseeing telecommunications in Canada ... 
similar to our Federal Communications Commission (FCC). Its action is deemed 
very significant to the United States since the two nations often act in 
concert. Rules adopted in one nation frequently are adopted in the other. 


While the action may have astonished American amateurs, it did not come as a 
surprise to Canada's two national amateur radio organizations. The Canadian 
Amateur Radio Federation (CARF) and Canadian Radio Relay League (CRRL) had 
submitted a joint position paper to the goernment supporting an entry level 
ham ticket without a Morse Code requirement during mid-1986. 


The CRRL, an offshoot of the US American Radio Relay League, separated from 
the ARRL some time ago amid charges that the League meddled in strictly 
Canadian affairs. The ARRL remains strongly opposed to code-free US ham 
operation. The combined Canadian position, jointly signed by CARF president 
Ronald Welsh, VE3IDW, and CRRL president, Thomas B. J. Atkins, VE3CDM, 
represents the attitude of the majority of Canadian amateurs. 


The CARF/CRRL comments responded to the perception that ham radio is basically 
an old man's hobby. Apparently it is more fact than feeling. Recent 
Department of Communications published figures indicate that only 4.6% of all 
Canadian amateurs are under the age of 30. (15.1% are between 30 and 40, 
20.0% between 40 and 50, 20.6% between 50 and 60, 22.2% between 60 and 70, and 
17.5% are 70 years of age or over). The current average age of all Canadian 
amateurs is 55 ... 60% of all Canadian amateurs are over 50 years old. 


These figures are actually not much different from those of the United States. 
Both CARF and the CRRL recognized the need for more and younger radio amateurs 


. and a continuing role for Morse code and experimentation ...although not 
necessarily at the entry level. 


Currently Canada has three amateur radio operator classes. Amateur, Advanced 
and Digital. There is no entry level "Novice" license in Canada. The digital 
license, while a "no-code" ham ticket, can't be considered entry level since 
it requires an extremely difficult written examination. It is also not very 
popular at all. 


The two amateur organizations in Canada initially proposed Amateur 
Restructuring to contain three ham license classes ...or "Certificates" as 
they call them. 


The Department of Communications, however, proposed restructuring based on 
four amateur radio certificats ...and added a new ham radio wrinkel, 
commerically manufactured transmitting equipment only for three of the four 
classes. 


While the Canadian authorities are strongly committed to the four amateur 
class structure, DOC members of the Working Group said nothing was "cast in 
stone" and that many details of the proposed structure were still open for 
discussion. These included: 


(1.) Names of the various certificates; 

(2.) Operating privileges; 

(3.) Relative difficulty of the two technical examinations; 
(4.) Requirements to use "commercial" equipment, and; 


(5.) Accomodation of holders of the present Amateur, Advanced Amateur and 
Digital Amateur certificates. 


Canadian amateurs will be granted the opportunity of commenting on the 
government DOC proposal once the notice appears in the official government 
journal, the "Canada Gazette". Sources tell us that the new Canadian amateur 
radio restructuring will be implemented during mid-1989. 


o Update on UPS Proposal for 220-222 


SEA, Inc., under contract to provide United Parcel Service with their narrow 
band ACSB radio technology, made an "ex parte" presentation on behalf of UPS 
to the FCC on February 19th. SEA stands for Stephens Engineering Associates. 
They primarily make maritime radio equipment and are lobbying the FCC hard. 


Their oral presentation was before FCC Chairman Dennis Patrick, the FCC's 
Office of Congressional Affairs and the FCC's Office of Engineering and 
Technology (OET). UPS already is moving ahead with creating a 220-222 MHz 
data radio network even though the FCC has not yet finally rules that it will 
indeed reallocate 220-222 MHz to narrow band Land Mobile business radio. 
Maybe they know something the rest of us don't. 


ACSB (amplitude compandored sideband) is not some sort of new astonishing 
technology. Some regard it as obsolete since it is not digital. Multiple 
digital voice conversations can be multiplexed on a single channel. FCC 
officials in high decision making capacities probably were more impressed by 
the ACSB presentations, however. The fact remains that it is an old (circa 
1970) analog single sideband system. SEA, Inc. is no doubt trying to recoup 
some of their investment in ACSB before it fades into insignificance. 


United Parcel Service filed their comments more than six months late and 
ordinarily they would not be accepted. They made it crystal clear in their 
comments, however, that they were not the average run-of-the-mill company. 


"UPS employs over 200,000 people and maintains a fleet of more than 50,000 
delivery vehicles and 100 airplances," they said. "UPS's 1987 sales volume 
was $9.5 billion, up from $6.8 billion three years earlier, an average annual 
growth rate of over 13%." 


While industry seems to have bypassed ACSB, UPS intends to employ the 
technology in the 220-222 MHz band to provide up-to-the-minute "state-of-the- 
art" information on the delivery status of customer packages through use of a 
terminal aboard every delivery vehicle. 


They said amateur radio operators "can easily yse other spectrum to conduct 
the few functions for which they currently use 220-222 MHz" ... and "concerns 
about potential interference with VHF television service are unrealistic and 
require, at more, appropriate license conditions, not rejection of the 
reallocation proposal." 


The answer on whether or not the FCC would accept the UPS late-filed comments 
came on March 10th. As we anticipated, the Commission issued an Order 
accepting the UPS comments on General Docket 87-14. 


The ARRL had filed a motion against acceptance on the grounds that besides 
being six months late, UPS had not given other commenters the opportunity to 
respond to the UPS proposal. 


The Commission ruled, however, that the United Parcel proposal "provided new 
and relevant information and in order to develop as complete a record as 
possible the FCC will accept them. As requested by the ARRL, the FCC will 
accept reply comments to the UPS filing until March 31st." 


Although UPS is a very big company (and it is difficult for the FCC to ignore 
them) it is not a good precedent for the FCC to accept comments past the 
cutoff date. You can anticipate that other firms will also be making late 
filings with "new information". 


We understand that it won't be long before the FCC will be making their final 
ruling on how the 220-225 MHz band will be divided up. It is starting to look 
like the 1-1/4 meter ham band will be 222-225 MHz. 


As Bob Eldridge/VE7BS recently wrote us, "It is good to see you reminding 
people that 220-225 has never been very secure for us. If we can get 
exclusive allocation of 222-225 MHz instead of an uncertain future for 220- 
225, it may be the best thing that could have happened." Bob has a background 
in international spectrum management. 


"Only last night I head a US amateur complaining about a ticket received from 
FCC citing him for interference to a broadcasting station between 7100-7300 
kHz. Perhaps this would be a good time to remind everyone of ITU Footnote 
528: "The use of the band 7100-7300 kHz in Region 2 in the amateur service 
shall not impose constraints on the broadcasting service intended for use 
within Region 1 and Region 3." It is well for us to know just what rights we 
have and what rights we do not have." 


[End this issue] 


